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S uthwest Rally 
A vs Integration 


‘ ie Southwestern Conference on In- 
teg ation held in Houston, Tex., on May 
17 rovided a forum for an impressive 
exc ange of opinion by an outstanding 
gro p of Southerners. 

legates gathering at the Downtown 
Br: ich of the YWCA were extended 
wain and witty greetings to the city 
by sould Beech, executive assistant to 
the mayor. 

A‘ter an invocation by the Rev. J. 
Pau. Stevens, field secretary of the Pres- 
byt: rian Church, USA, of Denton, Tex., 
the Rev. Robert E. Hayes stated the 
purpose of the assembly. Reverend 
Hayes is executive secretary to the 
board of education, Texas conference of 
the Methodist Church. 

Dr. Rupert C. Koeninger, chairman of 
the department of sociology, Sam Hous- 
ton State College, then discussed “The 
First Year of Integration.” (An excerpt 
of his address is published elsewhere in 
this issue.) 

Commissions then formed for study of 
integration in all its aspects. The re- 
ports of these groups will be presented 
in the June Patriot. 

Aubrey Williams, president of the 
SCEF, acted as moderator at the eve- 
ning forum on “What are some of the 
problems of segregation and how can 
they be solved?” Participants were 
James S. Carter, principal, Phoenix Un- 
ion High School, Phoenix, Ariz.; W. N. 
Sellman, assistant superintendent of 
schools, St. Louis, Mo.; W. W. Trent, 
state superintendent of free schools, 
West Virginia, and Dr. William J. L. 
Wallace, president of West Virginia 
State College. Excerpts from their ad- 
cresses appear in this issue. 

Mrs. Lula B. White and Robert Chil- 
ders were in charge of arrangements for 
the conference. 


‘Local School Board 
Can Tip Balanee’ 


Dr. Rupert C. Koeninger, chairman of 
the department of sociology at Sam 
Ho. ston State College, Huntsville, Tex., 
del vered the keynote address: “The 
Fi :t Year of Integration.” The follow- 
ing is an excerpt. 

this first year of integration we 

had ample cases to indicate that de- 

gation is an uneven, shifting proc- 
(Continued on Page 2.) 
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Panelists Trent, Sellman, Carter, Wallace and Moderator Williams. 





‘Effective Integration Will Silence Foes” 


Resolution unanimously adopted by delegates to the Southwest Con- 
ference on Integration in the Public Schools. 


The record of progress toward integration in the public schools within 
one year after the Supreme Court decision provides proof and inspiration 
to all who believe in the democratic process. 

This meeting has heard the testimony of school leaders from sectors of 
the Southwest where white and Negro children now grow and learn to- 
gether in peaceful fraternity. We urge that forward-looking citizens 
of every community use their good influences to promote further and im- 
mediate progress in this direction. 

Last month representatives of various states where segregation exists 
pleaded for years of immunity to the court’s decree, arguing that attitudes 
cannot be changed overnight. These briefs did not indicate how the delay 
would be used to change this alleged hostile public opinion. The experi- 
ence of Arizona, Kansas, Missouri, West Virginia, Washington, D. C., and 
Baltimore, Md. where integration was established is substantial proof of 
the feasibility of carrying out the decision of the Supreme Court without 
delay. 

We do not believe that the people of the present-day, progressive South 
feel themselves obliged to relain a system that is long outdated. Where 
there is great hostility expressed toward integration, we feel that integra- 
tion itself, once put into effect, will win over its foes by its obvious bless- 
ings. 

There is no way: that time in itself, however long an interval, can rem- 
edy an evil. Only through constructive action can equity prevail. Segre- 
gation has proved itself socially, an evil; politically, undemocratic; eco- 
nomicaily, a waste; religiously, a sin. It must be met immediately on all 
these levels. This is the spirit behind the initial Supreme Court decision, 
and the formula for implementation must be accepted in that spirit. 

This Conference, assembled in Houston, Texas, this May 17th, 1955, 
the first anniversary of the Supreme Court decision on integration, follow- 
ing the democratic American tradition, resolves that it favors the prompt 
implementation of the Supreme Court decision concerning integration in 
the public schools and its subsequent decrees. 
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THE SOUTHERN PATRIOT 


IN PHOENIX: FAIRNESS, IMPARTIALITY SOLVED PROBLEM 


James S. Carter, principal of Phoenix 
Union High School in Phoenix, Ariz., 
traced the history of school segregation 
in his state, and the results when inte- 
gration went into effect in 1953. The 
following excerpt from his very scholarly 
presentation tells of the acceptance of 
Negro students and teachers at Phoenix 
Union, largest in the city. 


In 1953 the Phoenix Board of Edu- 
cation made it possible for Negro stu- 
dents to attend voluntarily the high 
school in the attendance area of the dis- 
trict in which they lived. Approximately 
120 Negroes enrolled in Phoenix Union 
High School and 12 in Phoenix South- 
mountain High School. A few had been 
enrolling at Phoenix Technical School 
over the years. 

Disciplinary 


problems involved the 


usual 1 to 2 per cent of these students. 
Of the 67 suspensions for all students 
during the course of the school year, 
10.4 per cent were Negro students. 
Throughout the 1953-54 school year 





Keynote Speech 
(Continued from Page 1.) 

ess, not a sudden massive change. The 

change may be slow or fast depending 
on whether it is resisted or welcomed. 

Initial reactions within the United 
States to the decision of the Supreme 
Court were generally rather matter of 
fact. Those who approved were re- 
strained in their praise of the decision, 
recognizing that many years might 
elapse before desegregation became in- 
tegration; many of those who opposed 
desegregation accepted the decision as 
a fact that had to be recognized, while 
warning that in many communities im- 
plementation would be a long process. 

A conclusion we may draw from the 
first year of integration is that where 
the white community is not strongly op- 
posed—or where attitudes are unstruc- 
tured and in a state of flux—decisive im- 
portance attaches to the policies and ac- 
tions of the school boards and school of- 
ficials. Those gatekeepers can tip the 
balance one way or the other and affect 
the ease or difficulty of transition. In 
Delaware, where the Milford board re- 
versed its decision, trouble grew; but in 
Washington, D. C., where the superin- 
tendent stated the policy clearly and un- 
mistakably, trouble did not develop. 

It is a trait of human nature to play 
by ear in new social situations; we are 
sensitive to cues as to what is appropri- 
ate and acceptable behavior. Therefore 
it is important that statements of policy 
be made very early and clearly, and 
once made followed. 


Negro students entered into our school 
life at Phoenix Union with only minor 
complications. They were accepted into 
all of the extra-curricular activities, a 
number of them participating in the 
athletic program. 

At the first student body dance of 
the sports season, Negro students were 
restricted from dancing outside their 
group, following a precedent established 
and followed at the Phoenix Technical 
School in prior years, and by order of 
the Superintendent. This caused con- 
siderable feeling among the fifteen or 
twenty Negro students who were in at- 
tendance that night. Later this order 
was rescinded and. they were given the 
same rights and privileges at sports 
dances as all the other students—free- 
dom to make a choice—the right to be 
accepted or rejected. Very few cases of 
mixed dancing, however, have occurred 
in the past two years. 

The solution was simple. You have 
to give all students the same rights and 
privileges. They feel that fairness, im- 
partiality, and non-discrimination are 
essential. Furthermore, it is not up to 
school officials to impose discriminating 
restrictions. If the parents of a boy or 
girl do not want their son or daughter to 
dance with a Negro girl or boy, it is 
the responsibility of the parents so to 
instruct their children or to forbid them 
to attend school dances. This was the 
only conclusion that could be made that 
seemed fair and impartial. 

The Negro students who came volun- 
tarily to Phoenix Union at the beginning 
cf the 1953-54 school year seem to be 
considerably better adjusted during this 
school year, 1954-55. They have made 
friends among students of other races. 
They have become more at home, feeling 
that Phoenix Union is their school. This 
is true particularly with those Negroes 
who entered Phoenix Union directly 
from the eighth grades last year. 

The Negro students, freshmen, sopho- 
mores, and juniors, who attended Carver 
High School (for Negroes) last year, 
and who had to enroll at Phoenix Union 
this year, because Carver was closed, 
have shown varying degrees of adjust- 
ment. 

Many of the Negroes entering Phoenix 
Union had never associated with white 
boys and girls. Their economic and so- 
cial conditions, their environment, their 
personal feelings of being rejected be- 
cause of their color, etc.—all entered 
into the picture. 

They were required to give up their 
separate high school, their feeling of 
unity, their color bond, their Negro 
teachers, etc. They had their own fine 


athletic teams, their teams being con- 
sistent winners of district and _ state 
athletic championships in their school’s 
class. They had their own band, : lee 
clubs, plays, P.T.A., etc. 

Having to enroll in a predominar tly 
white school which had its own 60 years 
of traditions, when they were not cer. 
tain how they would be accepted wo ild 
be cause for uneasiness. 

The great majority of white boys «nd 
girls who had been attending Phoenix 
Union quickly helped to allay such fears 
by accepting them as fellow studeuts. 
And teachers and counselors heloed 
greatly. 

The attendance record of Negroes sas 
been worse than other students. . . The 
necessity of having to work, earn money 
for clothes, and help their families finan- 
cially are the reasons for tk:s. An out- 
standing Negro educator told the author 
that many Negro parents were “spending 
over their heads” in order to provide 
good school clothes for sons and daugh- 
ters attending high school. Why many 
of the Negro fathers and mothers can 
find and hold down only jobs paying 
little towards a decent standard of liv- 
ing is a problem not yet solved. 

The Negro boys have assisted our 
teams greatly this year. We have been 
fair and impartial in making team player 
assignments. 

At the first of the football season there 
was some feeling on the part of white 
athletes toward Negro transfers from 
Carver. Some of the white boys who 
had expected to play first string were 
beaten out by Negro boys. However, 
by mid-season this feeling had disap- 
peared. Both had become adjusted to 
one another. The white boys began to 
appreciate the skill, stamina, cooperation, 
and desire-to-win spirit for Phoenix 
Union that the Negroes displayed. A 

(Continued on Page 4.) 


MARY MeLEOD BETHUNE 

Mary McLeod Bethune’s life exem- 
plified the moral of one of her favor- 
ite stories. Often, from the speaker’s 
rostrum, would she tell of a wonder- 
ful garden filled with roses. There 
were pink roses, red roses, white roses, 
yellow roses—and, adding its own lus- 
ter and crowning the beautiful blend 
of contrasts, a black rose. 

Mrs. Bethune was such a rose. She 
sprang from the harshest of soil ‘0 
become an unfading symbol of hone 
and encouragement to all the South 

She was one of the SCEF’s staunc 1- 
est supporters. Her efforts did muh 
to build the organization; her memo'y 
will guide its future growth. 
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PICTURE OF AUDIENCE AT SOUTHWEST CONFERENCE ON INTEGRATION, HOUSTON, MAY 17 


NEGRO COLLEGE INTEGRATES, RENDERS GREATER SERVICE 


Dr. William J. L. Wallace, president 
of West Virginia State College, related 
how white students were received at his 
institution, where formerly the student 
body had been restricted to Negroes. Dr. 
Wallace, a noted chemist, is a board 
member of the SCEF. 


For a number of years many citizens 
of West Virginia of the white race have 
been interested in the educational pro- 
gram of West Virginia State College. 
Indeed, there were some applicants for 
admission. From time to time it was 
rumored that the college was attended 
by white students. For a number of 
years the college had an interracial staff. 
This movement began with the accept- 
ance of a refugee scholar as professor 
of German and later another refugee 
scholar as head of the department of 
business administration. Since that 
time other persons have been added to 
the staff. 

Thus, West Virginia State College 
was in an excellent position for the 
process of integration when, on June 
9, 1954, the criterion of race was elim- 
inated for admittance to the colleges 
under the West Virginia Board of Ed- 

ion. Immediately following the an- 
necement of the policy, the administra- 
officers of the college received nu- 
ous telephone inquiries about the 
ses of studies offered. 


ne of the first decisions of importance 
e made involved recruitment. We 
led that the wisest policy to follow 
ld involve no recruitment steps among 
e high school graduates. It was 


thought best to wait and see what the ac- 
ceptance of the college would be. This 
would, in a sense, avoid antagonizing 
some persons who might be yet doubtful 
of the wisdom of the process of integra- 
tion. 

In spite of the many inquiries and 
seemingly great interest in the college, 
we were considerably surprised at the 
number of white students who enrolled 
at the college in September, 1954. One 
of the reasons that 182 students were 
able to enroll was the willingness of 
instructors at the college to arrange 
night classes for persons who had day- 
time jobs. 

For the most part the process of in- 
tegration has proceeded iarmoniously 
and smoothly. This is the hoped-for 
result. We felt that if students chose 
West Virginia State College there should 
be little or no feeling of antagonism on 
their part. Many persons, however, 
feared the reaction of the Negro students 
who have come to accept the college as 
their own. No doubt.there were some 
persons who resented the appearance of 
white students on the campus. 

However, I undertook a survey of the 
reactions of students from West Vir- 
ginia and found no one student who ex- 
pressed opposition. There were some out- 
of-state Negro students who seemingly 
were not too enthusiastic about the proc- 
ess. This feeling was somewhat height- 
ened by the action of the West Virginia 
Board of Education in increasing the 
out-of-state tuition from $200 per year 
to $350. This decision threatened for a 
time to produce a difficult situation on 
the campus since many of the out-of- 


state Negroes felt that this was a direct 
blow at them designed to reduce the Ne- 
gro enrollment so that the college could 
be taken over by the white students. 
Quick action and honest explanation aid- 
ed in calming the feclings which were 
the result of the fears produced. 

Some students complained that the 
college was bending over backward to 
welcome white students and to see that 
they were successful in their courses. 
When it became evident that there was 
some dissatisfaction on the part of the 
Negro students with regard to the al- 
leged attitudes of the staff, student 
leaders were invited to reveal to the 
faculty their views and opinions. Har- 
mony seems to have been effected by 
that frank discussion. 

Another problem had to do with the 
mixing of mature students with the or- 
dinary students in classes. This was 
made necessary by that fact that the 
enrollment increased and we were unable 
to arrange separate classes for persons 
who were employed in industries in the 
Valley and who were taking courses dur- 
ing the evening. 

These mature students were much 
more serious in their approach to their 
classes, and in many instances over- 
shadowed the ordinary college student 
in accomplishment. This presented a 
grave problem, since the ordinary col- 
lege student who was not studying very 
hard could have an excuse for his lack 
of success. However, for the most part, 
these situations have been worked out 
through counseling and guidance pro- 
cedures which have been in effect at 
the college for some time. 
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WEST VIRGINIA: SPEED OF DESEGREGATION EXCEEDS HOPES 


Dr. W. W. Trent, state superintendent 
of free schools in West Virginia, sum- 
marized the progress of integration in 
his state. Dr. Trent, active in education 
since 1896, has held the state superin- 
tendent post since 1939, longer than any 
other official in the United States. 


With the opening of the school term, 
1954-55, twenty-nine of the 55 counties 
in West Virginia had desegregated in 
part or in full; 10 counties had no Ne- 
gro pupils, and 16 counties postponed 
action. 

In the 29 counties desegregating, 435 
schools were attended by both white and 
Negro students. The total enrollment in 
these schools was: Negro pupils, 1,008 
and white pupils, 44,588. In these 
schools 15 Negro teachers were teaching 
both white and Negro pupils and 897 
white teachers were teaching white and 
Negro pupils. There were 88 school 
buses transporting at the same time: 
Negro pupils 538, and white pupils, 3,- 
421. 

Disturbances occurred in only four 
counties. In two of the counties these 
disturbances were brief and of little 
moment. In one county the board of 
education rescinded its action approving 
desegregation; in the other, following 
picketing by the whites, the judge issued 
an injunction forbidding picketing and 
declared: “If picketing continues, we 
will put those persons picketing in jail 
until their feet stick out the windows.” 

As of this date, May, 1955, a number 
of the 16 counties that postponed deseg- 
regation are planning for integration to 
go into effect at the beginning of the 
school term, 1955-56; other counties are 
postponing action pending a decree from 
the Supreme Court. 

In November, 1954, all colleges in the 
state formerly maintained for whites 
had enrolled Negro students, with the 
exception of one institution where no 
Negroes applied. In the two colleges 
formerly maintained for Negroes there 
were enrolled, as of November, 1954, 185 
white students: 182 in West Virginia 
State College and 3 in Bluefield State 
College. The total number of Negro 
students enrolled in colleges formerly 
maintained for whites was, at that time, 
93. 

In October, 1954, the West Virginia 
Education Association for white teachers 
and the West Virginia State Teachers’ 
Association for Negro teachers, by a 
resolution adopted unanimously by both 
organizations, united under the name of 
the West Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, in which organization teachers of 
both races have equal rights and equal 
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opportunities. At the first state-wide 
meeting of delegates of the association, 
held in Charleston, May 6-7, 1955, a 
Negro was elected to the executive com- 
mittee. The integration of these two 
associations, having been effected with- 
out disturbance, indicates a determina- 
tion on the part of the teachers of both 
races to work together for better educa- 
tional facilities for all the children of all 
the people. 

On May 5, 1955, one of the sixteen 
counties that last summer delayed action 
employed a Negro to teach white and 


Negro children in a_ special “sig 4t- 
saving” class for those with impai-ed 
vision. Concerning this action, Kanav ha 
County Superintendent Virgil L. Sl om 
said: “This is the first time to ny 
knowledge that a Negro teacher has b: en 
employed in this county to instr ict 
white children.” 

All in all, desegregation is mov ng 
forward in West Virginia much mre 
rapidly than was anticipated when he 
Supreme Court issued its proclamat on 
declaring segregation in the schools n- 
constitutional. 





Fairness Paid off In 


(Continued from Page 2.) 
feeling of unity was developing. An 
appreciation of color—for what a per- 
scn is. The team won the Class “AA” 
football championship. 

In May of 1954, following the new 
assignment of the Carver High teachers, 
we invited the five Negro teachers who 
were assigned to Phoenix Union for 
1954-55 to attend an orientation meeting. 
Each Negro teacher was given a stu- 
dent handbook, a handbook of informa- 
tion for teachers, and curriculum infor- 
mation about our school . . . Further 
orientation was done in September be- 
fore school opened. 

One of the five Negro teachers was 
asked in April, 1955, to comment on any 
new situations or problems which con- 
fronted her this year. She said: 

“Three girls, one from Arizona, one 
from Arkansas, and one from Texas, did 
not accept me as a teacher very graci- 
cusly. After several weeks of school 
their attitudes changed and they came 
to me for information about many things. 
They would even bring me their per- 
sonal problems. 

“Finally, I asked them just why their 
attitude had changed so much. The 
Arizona girl replied that her father had 
taught her not to associate with Negroes; 
they were not intelligent, and not on her 
level. When she walked into the class- 
room and found a Negro was to teach 
her, she liked to have dropped. Now, 
she has found her teachings wrong and 


Phoenix School 


that I instruct as well as the otiier 
teachers and she finds no difference. ‘he 
answers of the other gir!s were about 
the same. 

“The father of the Arizona girl came 
to my classroom during Open House. He 
congratulated me for being able to turn 
out so much high-class work.” 





COURT HANDS DOWN 
FINAL DECREE 

On May 31 the U. S. Supreme Court 
delivered its final decree on school inte- 
gration. The lowering of racial barriers 
were ruled to be the primary responsibil- 
ity of local school boards and the federal 
district courts. This decision will be dis- 
cussed at greater length in the June 
Patriot. In the same issue, more reports 
and speeches from the Houston confer- 
ence will appear. 
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